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THE VIOLIN. 





O, fair to see! 
Fashioned in witchery! 
With purfled curves outlining 
Thine airy form, soft shining, 
In mould like ripening maiden, 
Budding and beauty-laden ; 
Thou’rt naught but wood and string, 
Crowned with a carvéd scroll, 
Yet when we hear thee sing, 
We deem thou hast a soul, 


In some old tree 
Was born thy melody 
Its boughs with breezes playing, 
Its trunk to tempests swaying, 
Carol of wild-birds singing, 
The woodman’s axe loud ringing ; 
Light arch of forest limb 
Curving thine every line, 
Tones of the forest hymn 
Grown ripe in thee like wine. 


Lightly the bow, 
As if with life aglow, 
Thy mystic grace revealing, 
Shall set the witches dancing ; 
With classic notes entrancing, 
Touch deepest chords of feeling. 
Thy secret caves resound 
As where enchanting elves, 
Flinging the echoes ’round, 
Blithely disport themselves, 


How wild thy glee! 

How sweet thy harmony! 
Murmur of light heart dreaming, 
Voice of the Valkyr screaming, 
Song of the cascade’s dashings, 
Dance of auroral flashings! 

O weird and wonderous thing! 

Whate’er thy mood of art, 

To wail or laugh or sing, 

Thou’rt monarch of the heart. 

A. J. SAGE. 


MAY FESTIVAL MUSIC. 











VERDI'S REQUIEM MASS. 





life. No one but himself could have written it, for no one but 
himself could have constructed such a grand symphony for 
voices and instruments. , 

It has been the habit of his life to think in music for a large orches- 
tra, large chorus, and highly-trained solo singers. He can think in 
no other way ; he has no other form of expression. 

Take the accents in the “‘Salva me,” the ‘ Lachrymosa,” the ad- 
vent of the archangel and the breaking in of the light in the “‘ Do- 
mine Jesu,” the beautiful, imploring prayer of the “‘ Agnus Dei,”’ and 
the “Lux perpetua lucis eis"’ in the ‘“‘ Lux aeterna."" Who before 
Verdi ever put into song such exquisitely beautiful ideas? All these 
situations may take their places alongside of the Stabat Mater of 
Rossini and will lose none of their luster. The “‘ Lachrymosa"’ and 
the “Agnus Dei" are veritable blessings to musical art, and every 
real musician will rejoice over them and be thankful to their gifted 
and admirable composer. 

Music such as this is satisfies the sternest critic, for it breathes the 
spirit of worship and prayer; its matter is choice and exquisite, and 
its manner or mode of treatment unequaled and unparalleled. Who 
but Rossini could have written the “Quis est homo" or the “ Pro 
peccatis"’? Who but Verdi could have written this ‘‘ Lachrymosa”’ 
and this “Agnus Dei"? Nothing in all the range of modern music 


Wie Requiem Mass is the natural outcome of Verdi's artistic 


has touched, and probably nothing will touch it; it is beyond imita- 
tion; it is Verdi at his best—a veritable work of art, against which 
the slings and slurs of criticism are helpless. It is a brilliant light 
amid the musical darkness of the present time, and is not likely to 
be hid, lost or destroyed. 

The verdict of the world is that the Manzoni Mass—so called be- 
cause it was written in memory of Alexandro Manzoni—has a place 
alongside the masterpieces of Handel, Gluck, Mendelssohn and 
Mozart. 

SYNOPSIS. 


The Requiem begins quietly enough. The male voices chant “ re- 
quiem ” in open fifths, the female voices repeat the refrain, and all 
unite on “ Requiem aeternam ”’ chord of E major. The instruments 
continue in a strain full of tenderness, and the sentence, “‘ Dona eis, 
Domine,” is finished in syncopated phrases by the sopranos. The 
full chorus breathe the prayer, ‘ Et lux perpetua;"’ the key, now A 
major, is gradually modulated into A minor as “‘luceat eis’ is whis- 

ered by the separate voices, and from that into F major, leading 
into “Te decet hymnus,’’ whose beginning is canonistic in form. The 
time is slightly accelerated in this movement, which is sung without 
accompaniment, at first forte, but with diminished force at the end. 
The initial movements are then repeated with some unimportant 
changes. 

“‘ Kyrie eleison " is a complicated chain of imitations in A major, 
whose subjects are first given out as solos during the choral delivery. 

Verdi has divided the great medizval hymn “ Dies irae” into nine 
movements, which are, however, so linked together as not to disturb 
the continuity of thought which distinguishes this wonderful poem. 
Crashing chords, repeated four times, preface the entrance of the 
chorus. All of the instrumentation at this point is of the most in 
tense and exciting sort. The trilling trumpets seem to picture forth 
the flaming horrors of the day of wrath. Though the composer in- 
troduces a second theme, it is not, apparently, for the sake of con- 
trast. It rather adds to the intensity of the movement. There is, 
however, a gradual diminuendo, beginning with the second theme, 
whose form is repeated in the accompaniment, while the chorus 
whispers, as though hushed in awe, “ Dies irae,” which is heard 
again in the base of the accompaniment to ‘‘ Quantus tremor,"’ sung 
by the chorus, so¢/o voce. As its last syllable is uttered the trumpet 
begins a flourish, which, gradually crescendo in force and animando 
in movement, leads to ‘“ Tuba mirum.” 

Verdi originally wrote a fugue for “ Liber Scriptus,” afterward a 
solo movement was substituted. The melody (D minor) is of great 
beauty. From time to time the chorus whisper in unison, “ Dies 
irae.” 

The melody set for “Salva me” is very beautiful and expressive, 
and great skill is shown in the modulations by which it is passed 
from one to another solo voice. This movement (adagio maestoso) 
begins in C minor, but the changes of tone are incessant, and it 
finally ends in C major. 

Another fine melody succeeds, without change of time or move- 
ment, for the duet (two sopranos) ‘“ Recordare,’’ an interesting, 
clearly written movement in F major. 

“Ingemisco”™ and ‘‘ Qui Mariam”’ are for tenor solo. The melody 
of the latter is very expressive, but greater expression will be found 
in the accompaniment. A chromatic rush at the end carries the key 
from E-flat to E, and the bass solo ‘“‘ Confutatis '’ follows. 

This aria is more passionate than either of the solos that have pre- 
ceded. A vivid effect is produced at the repetition of ‘‘ Confutatis " 
by the use of chromatic scales in contrary motion. The cadence at 
the close is interrupted before reaching its anticipated close by the 
orchestral crashes which precede the “ Dies irae,” the first theme of 
which is repeated, followed by an ending not before employed. The 
strings complete the movement, and by degrees prepare the way to 
a new key (B-flat minor), and “ Lachrymosa” (marked largo) is be- 
gun by the soprano. Great ingenuity is displayed throughout the 
piece in modulations and contrasts of major and minor keys. Above 
the dirge-like themes in which the chorus participate the solo—so- 

rano—utters a plaintive, syncopated maledy, the violins emphasiz- 
ing the effect. This expression of grief, which is in the highest sense 
dramatic, comes to an end, and “ Pie Jesu’ is sung, first by the four 
soloists without accompaniment, and closed by the quartet and full 
chorus. “ Dona eis requiem, Amen,” by all the voices in unison and 
the full chord of B-flat major, brings the hymn to a close. 

“Domini Jesu" is for solo quartet. The principal theme is very 
graceful. 

A very grave and serious melody is that set for ‘‘ Hostias."’ ‘‘ Sanc- 
tus ” (allegro) is a bright and stirring fugue for double chorus, led in 
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by trumpet calls and loud vocal proclaims, thrice uttered, of ‘‘ Sanc- 
tus."" At ‘‘ Hosanna" the movement takes on the dignity of a cho- 
rale, as far as voices are concerned, 

‘Agnus Dei” begins with a melancholy melody, sung by two so- 
pranos in octaves, without accompaniment. The chorus repeat the 
melody, also in unison, The entire movement is notable for its 
calmness, a calmness which is not disturbed by the repetition of the 
subject by the chorus in three-part harmony. 

‘* Lux aeterna,”’ trio for mezzo-soprano, tenor and bass, has for ac- 
companiment the string quartet, below whose continued tremblings 
are heard some deep chords from the brass. A portion of this piece 
is unaccompanied. ‘ Libera me" is begun by soprano sensa misura, 
continued by the chorus. ‘‘ Dum veneris,’’ soprano solo, succeeds, a 
melody of great power, and _ at its close there is a prolonged pause. 
The soprano repeats ‘‘ Libera me,"’ which serves as introduction to a 
long fugue in C minor, set to the same words, with whose last epi- 
sode the voice of the soprano interweaves her touching prayer. The 
second theme in “ Dies irae"’ is heard in the orchestra. “ Libera me,” 
etc., is intoned by the soprano, the chorus accompanying in voices 
pianissimo. ‘‘ Libera me” repeat all the voices in the softest unison. 
It.is the last sound 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XIX. 


{All rights reserved 


J HILE North Reading was headquarters, I was often in New 
TVA York on my way to or from conventions, and of course in 

~ constant communication with my publishers. On one occa- 
sion, during the year 1856, Lowell Mason, Jr., the senior partner of 
the house of Mason Brothers, suggested that I should write a cantata 
for mixed voices, but on some secular subject. After some consid- 
eration haymaking, as it was then carried on, was chosen, and “ The 
Haymakers "’ decided upon as the title. Mr. Mason (L. M , Jr.) took 
a great interest in this work, and to a great extent planned it, not 
only as to characters and action, but as to what, in a general way, 
each number should be about. 

Taking his plan I wrote both words and music—sometimes the 
words first, sometimes the music first, and sometimes both together, 
I did most of the work in my new library at Willow Farm, where, by 
stepping to the door, | could see the very fields in which I had 
swung the scythe and raked the hay, and in which I had many a 
time hurried to get the last load into the barn before the thunder- 
storm should burst upon us. In fact, nearly every scene described in 
the cantata had its counterpart in my experience on the old farm not 
many years before, always excepting ‘ Snipkins,”’ the city man who 
found himself so much out of place in the country and among the 
haymakers. That was a purely imaginary character. This cantata 
was published in 1857, and began to be sung immediately. During 
the following year I conducted it twenty times in Boston and the 
neighboring cities 

The second year of the Normal at North Reading had a still larger 
attendance. To find boarding-places within a reasonable distance 
for all, and to get pianos enough up from Boston to supply the in- 
creasing number who wished to take private lessons, became a diffi- 
cult matter, but it was managed, and the work generally improved 
with experience. About this time I tried teaching elementary har- 
mony in classes, requiring the pupils to know chords through the ear 
before writing them. ‘There had been, as | thought, too much eve 
harmony—deciding that certain harmonies were wrong because they 
did not look right. Pupils had received the kind of training that 
leads to condemning the consecutive fifths that a skillful composer 
might use because, to the eye, they violated a rule. I had also ob- 
served that many harmony papers that had been given to pupils to 
fill out with proper chords were so much Greek to them, so far as 
hearing in their minds the chords they were writing ; not but what 
the teacher might have played the lesson to them as it should be, but 
there was no such ear training as made the harmony a part of the 
musical life of the pupil 

I found that twenty or thirty could hear and answer as well as one 
alone, so | played and they listened until they could tell promptly 
and accurately what they heard, beginning, of course, with the sim- 
plest combinations. In training they had nothing to look at, and 
they wrote only what had entered their musical minds by the proper 
avenue, viz.: the ear. | think the idea of working in this way came 
to me from teaching the blind. I found they knew and enjoyed har- 
mony far more thoroughly than seeing pupils did, and the result of 
my experiment was very satisfactory. Instead of getting tired of 
harmony and giving it up because they could not understand it 
(really because they did not get it), the class grew more and more 
interested in their harmony lessons. I do not remember any ap- 
proval of Dr. Mason and Mr. Webb that gave me so much satisfac- 
tion and pleasure as that which came to me on account of this work. 


Both were pleased that harmony, which had been a dull and heavy 
study, now promised to be a bright and cheery one. 

It was interesting to observe the changes that came over the new 
pupils during their first three or four weeks in the Institute. Many 
of them were great men at home—had been praised and looked up 
to until they hardly liked to appear as if they came as learners. Not 
infrequently, on being introduced, one would give me a friendly slap 
on the shoulder and say: ‘‘ Well, Root, | thought I would come and 
see how you do things here,"’ or, ‘ I should like to show you my way 
of teaching,’ etc. The old hands standing by would look mischiev 
ously or compassionately on, as the case might be, but generally 
said nothing to the new-comers about the trials and tribulations and 
the ‘‘ valley of humiliation ’’ which they would be pretty sure to find 
before them when they came to Dr. Mason's searching examination 
and work, to say nothing of what would happen to them if their 
voices or style of singing were out of true. It was interesting to see 
how their self-assertion began to fade out under the criticisms of the 
teachers’ class, or when they and all in the voice class could see that 
the tone they had been producing was wrong. 

It was very hard for some of them at first to refrain from standing 
on their dignity and arguing the matter, but a few words from Dr. 
Mason on the attitude that the true learner assumes soon opened 
their eyes. He was very fond of saying: ‘ Except ye become as lit- 
tle children, ye can not enter into the kingdom of heaven, nor the 
kingdom of sound, nor any other kingdom.’ He used also to say 
* Do not waste time in argument, You are here to get what we have 
to give you. Take what you think will be useful; what you think 
will not be, you can reject without saying anything about it."’ It was 
very common to see the self-satisfied faces of this kind of new- 
comers change, first to perplexity, then to anxiety, and finally to dis- 
couragement. They were almost certain then to say : ‘‘ We thought 
we knew something about music and teaching when we came, but 
now we see we didn't know anything worth speaking of.’’ Then they 
were told that they had learned the hardest and most important les- 
son of the session, and from the valley the way would now be pleas- 
ant to the sunlight. Dr. Mason often said what he continually exem- 
plified: ‘‘Do not be afraid to say,‘I do not know.’ The teacher 
who says that to his class will always be believed when he says he 
does know. Nothing is so dangerous to a teacher's reputation as 
conceit, and nothing so shuts him out from progress." 

All sorts of people came to see us during those summer sessions 
Sometimes it was one of Dr. Mason's co-workers in general educa- 
ticn, and sometimes musical celebrities, native or foreign. Of the 
former, Governor Boutwell and Mr. Wm. Russell, the foremost elo- 
cutionist of those days, were prominent. ‘These men gave the class 
many valuable ideas, as well as much enjoyment. A very pleasant 
gentleman was Mr. Littleton, one of the firm of Novello & Co., of 
London, who had met Dr. Mason in England, and, being in this 
country, strayed up to our little town to give hima call. I took a 
great deal of interest in those days in the success of my cantatas, 
which had become so unexpectedly popular. But I remember once 
thinking that Justice was not the even-handed female she was repre- 
sented to be, when a gentleman came during one of our sessions to 
talk with me, as he said, about ‘The Flower Queen." He was from 
New England somewhere, but had been teaching in St. Louis, and 
wound up his year's work by giving that little work. Hesaid: ‘1! 
have come some miles out of my way to tell you that I have just 
cleared a thousand dollars by two performances of your “ Flower 
Queen" in St. Louis, and the money is here in my pocket."" Then 
he went on to describe the decorations of the hall, the enthusiasm of 
the audience, etc. ‘‘ How many singers did you have?" I asked. 
“Nearly two hundred." ‘“* How many books did you use?” ‘‘ Oh, 
they had to commit everything to memory, so I taught the choruses 
by rote. I did not need many books—perhaps nine orten.”’ He 
spoke of that as also a matter of credit to himself and of pleasant 
interest to me. It evidently did not occur to him that, while he. had 
made a thousand dollars, the author of the work had realized the 
munificent sum of sixty cents, or thereabout, as his share of the 
profits. I became used to that after a while, but this first experience 
made a strong impression upon my mind. A law was passed a year 
or two later which enabled an author to control the performance of 
such works, if he chose to take advantage of it. 1 tried it awhile 
with ‘‘ The Haymakers,”’ but it was more trouble than it was worth 
to enforce it, and | soon gave up the effort. 


How true it is that it is only those laws that are upheld by public 
opinion that are of real use to us; or, in other words, it is only those 
rights that our neighbors say are ours that we can make available. 

The New England boy of fifty years ago remembers that many of 
the natural products of the old farm—berries, nuts, wild fruits, ete.— 
were practically common property. The neighbors helped them- 
selves to them as freely as they drank the water of the springs or 
breathed the air of the pastures. Their owners had as undoubted 
rights to their berries as to their corn, potatoes or bank notes, and 











often wished to exercise those rights, but custom and public opinion 
did not admit them, and they were helpless—unless, indeed, they 
went to law, which the average citizen would rather suffer than do. 
\fter a while the cranberry began to have a merchantable value, and 
slowly public opinion changed, until at last it accorded to owners the 
same rights to their cranberry meadows that they hid to their corn- 
fields ; but to this day it is not considered half so bi.d to gather nuts 
and huckleberries without the owner's knowledge and consent as it 
is to take his corn or money. 

So it was in early days in regard to music. We had each other's 
compositions for the asking, rather considering that we were compli- 
menting the author by using them. We did not consider that we 
might be placing an author's works in injurious competition with 
himself, and that by advertising his music in our books we were 
seizing upon his “ good-will’ for our advantage. It is better now, 
though the rights to musical property are not yet as clearly defined 
as to more tangible things. 

The prominent singers of Boston visited the Normal at North 
Reading occasionally, but | do not recall any name that would be of 
special interest, unless it would be that of a large, quiet young man, 
who was then just beginning his musical studies, and who, with his 
teacher, a prominent choir leader in Boston, passed part of a day 
with us. Nobody dreamed that that modest and farmer-like person 
would become America’s greatest basso, but so it was to be. I pre- 
sume I hardly need mention the name of Myron W. Whitney 

We had many invitations, on one pretext or another, to go to 
neighboring towns and sing. Carriages would be sent for us, and we 
should be treated like princes, if we would consent. It was pretty 
hard to resist the pressure from the inviters on the one side and the 
invited on the other, for a majority of the class were always ready 
for an outing of that sort. But we feared the breaking in upon our 
work and the distraction that such excursions would cause, and con- 
sented but once. That was at a “commencement” of the Andover 
Theological Seminary. The professors were great friends of Dr. 
Mason, and when they urged us to do them this favor, we yielded. 
Che procession of all sorts of conveyances that took us the seven 
miles, up and down half a dozen hills to the mile, our prairie friends 
will never forget. It is said that the name Andover came from the 
description people gave of the way there from every point—" over 
andover andover the hills.” 

I doubt if such a chorus as we then had is ever heard where peo- 
ple only meet for practice once or twice a week. In the first place, 
they were practically picked voices. The people who came to us 
had generally taken to music as a business because they were espe- 
cially gifted by nature in that way. Then the daily practice of the 
chorus for so many weeks produced a blending and unanimity that 
can not be reached in any other way 

The commencement exercises were in the largest church there, 
and Mr. Webb played the organ. We sang mostly ‘ Messiah "’ cho- 
ruses, but a number from the cantata of *‘ Daniel.’’ ‘‘ How lovely is 
Zion"’ came in for a large share of admiration, chiefly, as it seemed 
to me, because the solo was sung by the best woman that | have ever 
had the pleasure of being acquainted with. This was the first time 
that the ‘‘ Normal” ever sang away from home, unless upon some of 
our Saturday excursions to Swan Pond or some other picnic ground 

G. F.R. 
——> — o--—_- 


LLOYD, THE TENOR. 


THE ROUNDS BY WHICH HE CLIMBED TO FAME. 


(22 


rz = DWARD LLOYD, the famous English tener who arrived in 
po New York City recently, left England with no light heart. 

The parting from his family, not to speak of a few of his 
dearest friends, even for the brief period of three months, was not an 
easy one, for the keynote of the great singer's personal character is 
his domesticity. He is a home bird much more than most of the 
choral tribe. His charming cottage is at Tulse Hill, a southern sub- 
urb of London, some miles from Piccadilly circus, but quite close to 
Surry county. Here in the bosom of his family for ten months of 
the year he spends all the time that is left him by constant engag . 
ments in different parts of the country. The remaining two months, 
August and September, constitute Mr. Lloyd's vacation, which is in- 
variably passed with wife and children at his house in Brighton. In 
his distaste for society Sims Reeves’ successor has one feature in 
marked contrast to most of his fellow-artists. He abhors the club 
and avoids the salon. The delights of Belgravia attract him no 
more than the diversions of Bohemia. “I live by rule,’ he tells his 
friends, and a very simple rule it is, ar breakfast at eight, 
and dinner at two p. m., and five o'clock tea. The morning is spent 
in practice and correspondence, the afternoon, when the weather is 
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agreeable, in walking or tennis playing, of which latter exercise the 
singer is very fond. When not singing, Mr, Lloyd retires to rest at 
10 o'clock, and if he is engaged at the Albert or St. James Hall his 
carriage brings him home long before midnight. Excepting as an 
aid to digestion at dinner—-whepr he usually drinks port wine—Mr 
Lloyd rarely takes alcohol and nlever as a stimulant to his voice. It 
is this sound regimen which ena >dles him to bear the fatigues of his 
great position 

Mr. Lloyd's father was a band-master, and his mother a pianist 
As a boy he sang in the choir at Westminster Abbey Among his 
fellow-choristers were Sir Arthur Sullivan and Cellier, the compose: 
of ‘“‘ Dorothy.”"” When Lloyd was about eighteen years old his father 
died, leaving the family in poor circumstances. His mother obtained 
the position of music teacher at the newly established Cheltenham 
College for girls, to which young Edward accompanied her. While 
there the young man discovered that he had the germs of a tenor 
voice, and in a few months he went to Cambridge as chorister at 
Trinity College. The position was open to public competition, and 
twenty competitors came from all! parts of the country, but Lloyd won 
the day—won it with his singing of ‘‘ Angels Ever Bright and Fair.’ 

The young singer spent twelve months at Cambridge, and it was 
amid the church spires and turreted towers of the picturesque town 
on the Cam he first met the young lady who is now his wife. His 
ambition could not be gratified in Cambridge's comparatively small 
sphere, and his eyes turned Londonward. He came back to London 
as the first tenor in the well-known church, St. Andrews, Wells street, 
seeking to fill his leisure by concert engagements. In a short time 
the young singer gained the much more important position as princi 
pal soloist at the Chapel Royal. It was while fulfilling his duties at 
the Chapel Royal that Mr. Lloyd made a hit by his singing in Bach's 
“Passion” at the Gloucester Festival. He was then only twenty 
three, but so widely was his success noised abroad that he was at 
once flooded with offers of engagements from all parts of the country 
So thick and fast did they come, indeed, that the young man was 
compelled to resign his Chapel Royal appointment 

The next five years were those in which Mr. Lloyd did the hardest 
work of his life. As | have indicated, he distrusts all intoxicants as 
stimulants.to the voice, and thinks that they are much less resorted 
to in this way than some people suppose. ‘ There is certainly no 
profuse passion,’’ he points out, “ of liquor at the big concert halls 
At St. James Hall, for instance, all that is placed on the table of an 
artist's room is a decanter of port, a small bottle of sherry and a bot 
tle of claret, with some Apollinaris water. Strange to say, in all these 
years the only persons whom I have seen take any drinks has been 
the accompanist, whose labors at a concert are,! consider, always 
the most arduous."" Mr. Lloyd adds that the only thing he has found 
to be of any real use in nourishing the voice is an egg beaten up in 
milk, and this he sometimes takes just before starting out for a con 


cert 
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How does Music in America Compare with that of Eu- 
rope, and what are the Musical Colleges doing for it? 


BEN], GUCKENBERGER, OF THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC, CINCINNATI 


Dear Wr. kedttor 
a 

N thinking about this subject recently, the following article pre 
} sented itself. After serious reflection we all know that the gen 

eral standard and popular appreciation of good music in this 
country is not what it ought to be, nor does it compare as favorably 
as we would wish it with that of the cultured countries of Europe 
The general, and, perhaps, only argument for this fact is the fre 
quently heard remark, ‘Oh, we are only a young nation.’’ That is 
true; but do we not boast of surpassing the records of the older 
mother countries of Europe in inventions, practical demonstrations, 
and what not? Then why are we so far behind in music and art in 
general ? 

Ab, yes; in art, science and general learning we Americans (I 
speak particularly of the average class, and do not include the brill 
iant exceptions that ave becoming numerous in our country) lack 
mostly the patience and perseverance necessary to make our talents 
in any direction a success. Another reason is the all-prevailing de 
sire *to master as many subjects as possible in the shortest imagina 
ble fime. This is a great hindrance, and suggests the famous say 
ing, ‘‘ Jack of all trades and master of none.” 

Keep some of the irons out of the fire, and there is no doubt about 
it but that we can also, by hard work, produce results that will com 
pare favorably with the work of those who are now our superiors in 
music and other arts. 

What ought to be done to bring about these results? In the first 
place the colleges and conservatories of music and music schools 
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should take the matter in hand, work strictly and perhaps on a gen- 
eral or uniform basis towards the one great aim, namely, that of ele- 
vating the standard of music in this country. 

Well, how can this be brought about? It is my opinion that it 
ought to be the duty of every college of music or music school (and 
it isto be sincerely hoped that it is true of most of them) to give each 
ambitious pupil a fair trial. Now, some will ask, “Is one quarter or a 
term of ten weeks a sufficient trial for each and every pupil? Yes, 
for some, and decidedly wo for others, because there are scholars who 
at first, and perhaps for two terms, are very slow in comprehending, 
and then suddenly brighten up and become as good, and, in some 
cases, even better than the most talented ones. 

Of course this class of pupils does and must work harder than that 
class with whom God has dealt kindly, and presented with the heav- 
enly muse at ‘their birth. Such pupils, however, who can not, with 
the best efforts on their part, get along, ought certainly be told to dis- 
continue their lessons; Scones: if this be not done, it would be like 
taking money and giving lessons under false pretenses, a practice 
not only despicable in itself, but also a very unwise one. These stu- 
dents hurt an institution with a high standard and reputation more 
than can be made good again by the most talented ones studying at 
the same place. 

On the other hand, this thought presents itself: ‘Is there anythin 
accomplished in the matter of raising the Jopular musical taste o 
this country by such students as have only the means of taking a ten- 
weeks’ classical course at any of the best colleges of music in Amer- 
ica? We certainly can answer this in the affirmative, for when those 
pupils who have never played any other but ord pe cere and cheap 
music once get some knowiedge of the classic and good musical lit- 
erature they will (if they are honest and sincere with themselves) 
never return to their old practices; and this influence, when exer- 
cised over their friends and acquaintances, will assist very material- 
ly in elevating the tastes and popular ideas of these same friends and 
the circles in which they may move. If, as we all know,a single 
such case will help and do a great deal of good, a hundred of the 
like will reach an enormous circle of otherwise unmusical people, 
who will be benefited. Therefore if this be kept up in the future at 
the same rapid rate it is being carried on at present the outlook for a 
decided change in the musical atmosphere of this country is extreme- 
ly flattering. 

We say we are a young country, and have to learn, therefore let 
us all try to do what we can by slow, patient and untiring work, es- 
pecially those who have added to the advantages of the best musical 
education in this country an experience of several years’ training in 
the leading European conservatories. 

Nevertheless the colleges and music schools ought to be in the van 
in the endeavor to secure these results, and if they adhere to the mot- 
to, “ Only the best endeavors in the right direction shall be encour- 
aged,” the results attained from such a course will bring the standard 
of American music up to the high-water mark of European excel- 
lence. 


a ll 


MUSIC IN LONDON. 
[From our Regular Correspondent.] 
LonDon, April g, 1890. 
ee Monday Popular, Ballad, London Symphony and Halle sea- 





sons have closed. The Carl Rosa opera season and Philhar- 
monic concerts have begun, thus giving signs that the busy 
summer season is on the point of commencing. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


The ninety-eighth season of the Philharmonic Society opened on the 
13th of March. The orchestra is almost identical with that of last sea- 
son; that is to say, it is one of the finest in England, and Mr. Cowen 
retains his place as conductor. At the first concert the “‘ guest "’ of the 
evening was the Parisian organist, M. Widor, who contributed a new 
pianoforte fantasia. Its freedom of form was, no doubt, more or less 
calculated to shock the Philharmonic conservatives, and, despite the 
ability which the composer always displays, its pretentious and al- 
most incoherent style caused it to be received with polite coldness by 
the audience. M. Philipp, an excellent example of the brilliant 
school of French pianists, was, however, heartily applauded after his 
performanc: of the difficult pianoforte part. 


M. BENOIT’S SUITE. 


On the 25th ult. the principal item of the second Philharmonic pro- 
gram was an orchestral suite by the Flemish composer, M. Peter 
Benoit, who then made his debut in England as a conductor. It is 
unfortunate that this wayward, though undoubtedly gifted, musician 
was represented at a classical concert by a work which, however 
suitable to accompany spoken drama on the stage, was wholly un_ 


fitted for a place in a symphony program. “ Charlotie Corday” is a 
Flemish melodrama, based upon Frenzel’s novel, and produced at 
Antwerp about thirteen years ago. It contains no fewer than nine- 
and-twenty numbers, of which four were given at the Philharmonic. 
Considering that—apart from a motif which stands for Charlotte Cor- 
day herself, a motif representing Marat, and two or three others of a 
similar character—the thematic material consists chiefly of the ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise,”’ the ‘“‘ Ca Ira,"’ and snatches of the revolutionary ‘ La Car- 
magnole,” treated, no doubt, in an extremely clever and picturesque, 
though often more or less noisy fashion, the unfitness of the suite 
for a Philharmonic Concert will be obvious. The most interesting 
section is the ball, which forms an entr’acte, opening upon the scene 
in the drama where Charlotte Corday is seated in the public gardens, 
thoughtfully watching the Parisians dancing a waltz to the strains of 
an orchestra concealed behind the trees, while in the distance the “‘ Ca 
Ira’ betokens the revolutionary storm gradually drawing near. The 
waltz, played in the St. James Hall artists’ room by seven of the wind- 
band instruments, had, however, so comical an effect that the per- 
formers were ironically applauded when they returned to the pais val 
tra. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The thirty-second season of Popular Concerts ended on the 31st of 
March, when the scheme contained Schumann's Pianoforte Quintet, 
eaves by Miss Agnes Zimmerman, Dr. Joachim, and the rest of the 

‘opular Concert artists; Mozart’s String Quintet in G minor, the most 
popular of the master’s quintets; Rubinstein’s Duet Sonata in D, Op. 
18, played by Miss Fanny Davies and Signor Piatti; and Spohr's 
Double Concerto in B minor, Op, 88, in which those two consummate 
artists, Lady Halle and Dr. Joachim, were associated. 

On the 22d of March 


MR. ARTHUR DE GREEF 


made a successful debut at the Popular Concert, and repeated his 
success at the concert on the 24th. It is a pity hedid not choose better 
music, for Mendelssohn's “ Variation Serieuses " are by no means a 
first-rate example of the master’s pianoforte manner, and some trivial 
variations by Saint-Saens on a dance air by Gluck, and two Chopin 
pieces which can not be considered wholly suitable to Mr. de Greef's 
style, might assuredly have been replaced at the Monday Popular 
Concert by a proper sonata. Mr. de Greef, however, fully justified 
his continental fame as a pianist, and gave abundant evidence of a 
special talent in which classic soundness is allied with intellectuality 
and independence of thought. He ought to become popular in Lon- 
don, particularly if he be wiser than heretofore in his choice of works. 
Mr. de Greef on the 22d likewise took part with Messrs. Joachim and 
Piatti in Beethoven's Trio in D minor, Op. 70, No. 1, and with Dr. 
Joachim on the 24th in Beethoven's Sonata in G. Op. 30, No. 3. Mr. 
Arthur de Greef was born at Louvain, Belgium, October 10, 1862, 
and at nine years old, having gained a pianoforte scholarship in his 
native city, he was sent to the Brussels Conservatoire, where he 
studied the pianoforte under Brassin and composition under Gevaert, 
the director. In 1879 he took the “ diplome de capacite,”’ the last, it 
is said, ever awarded at Brussels to a pianist. By Liszt's advice he 
undertook tours on the Continent, and in 1887 he was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Brussels Conservatoire, where he has also distinguished 
himself asa player of ancient music on the harpsichord and the 
regal. In 1888 and again last year he went on aconcert tour with 
Alexander Bull, son of Ole Bull, in Norway. There he made the 
acquaintance of Grieg, and among other eulogies in a letter published 
by Grieg may be quoted the opinion that de Greef “ is the best inter- 
preter of my pianoforte compositions I have ever met.” 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


At the Crystal Palace on the 15th ult. the attraction was Dr. Joach- 
im. The great violinist chose as his solo Bach's Chaconne, and for 
an encore a movement from one of Bach’s violin suites. The prin- 
cipal item of the program, however, was Brahms’ Double Concerto 
for violin and violoncello, Op. 102, which, since its production two 
— ago at one of the London Symphony Concerts, os rarely been 

eard. This is a pity, for the Double Concerto contains some of 
Brahms’ most symmetrical, and consequently most acceptable, music, 
the slow movement, as played by Messrs. Joachim and Gillet, being 
especially admired. The program opened with Haydn's Symphony 
in E flat, No. 10 of the Salomon set, 

Sir Charles Halle on the 22d ult. made his first appearance for a 
considerable period at the Crystal Palace, and played Beethoven's C 
minor Concerto (with Moscheles’ cadenza), besides pieces by Schu- 
bert and Mendelssohn. It is not necessary to describe either the pop- 
ular pianist’s rendering of such familiar works, or the performance 
by the orchestra under Mr. Manns of Mozart's “ Linz "' Symphony in 
C or Dr. Mackenzie's ‘‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci.”’ 

On the 29th the program included Dr. Bridge’s ‘“‘ Rock of Ages,” 
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originally produced at the Birmingham Festival five years ago, and 
adapted to Mr. Gladstone’s rhymed Latin version of Toplady's fa- 
mous hymn, written in 1848, and included in a volume of transla- 
tions by the Liberal leader and the late Lord Lyttelton, published ia 
1861. 

THE ARABELLA GODDARD BENEFIT. 


There is little to be said concerning the concert given last month 
at St. James’ Hall for the benefit of Madame Arabella Goddard. Al- 
most its only important feature was the performance of that rarely 
heard work, Beethoven's Triple Concerto. So far as the Crystal Pal- 
ace—our leading symphony orchestra—is concerned, the concerto 
has only twice been heard, and it has not been performed there for 
the past sixteen years. Moreover, it has not been announced in Lon- 
don since Sir Charles and Lady Halle gave it eight years ago. It was 
originally written as an occasional piece for Prince Lobkowitz; it is 
in the Mozartian manner. The concerto was played by Dr. Joachim, 
Signor Piatti, and Miss Janotha. The rest of the program—which in- 
cluded Mendelssohn's G minor Concerto, played by Miss Janotha, 
and some movements from one of Bach's violin concertos for Dr. 
Joachim, and other things—does not need recapitulation. The total 
proceeds of the concert amounted to 700/., including 610/. for tickets, 
and 25/. for the sale of programs, organized by a party of young 
ladies, of whom Miss Lucy Lewis—a daughter of the once well- 
known actress, Miss Kate Terry—was head. 

TINEL’S ‘‘ FRANCISCUS.”’ 

Miss Holland's choir on the 25th ult. produced at the Westminster 
Town Hall the so called oratorio ‘‘ St. Francis of Assisi,"” by Edgar 
Tinel, the Belgian composer, who, like de Greef, was a student at the 
Brussels Conservatoire of Brassin and Gevaert. The oratorio is writ- 
ten to a Flemish libretto by De Toninck, successfully showing St 
Francis, amidst the gaycty of life, enjoying in their fullness the pleas- 
ures of song and the dance, followed by his “call,” his preaching, his 
‘“* Hymn of the Sun and the Moon,” and finally his death. The tenor 
ballad of ‘‘ Poverty,”’ the hymn aforesaid, and the scene in which St. 
Francis rebukes his thoughtless companions, form the only important 
solos in the work, which is otherwise for chorus throughout. 


ROYAL COLLEGE CONCERT. 


The Royal College of Music students last month gave an orches- 
tral concert at Princes’ Hall. From the pens of students themselves 
were heard a graceful madrigal, “‘ Sweet is my love,” by Miss Lilian 
Blair-Oliphant ; a song, “‘ Forget not yet,"’ by Mr. Somerwell; and a 
madrigal and vocal duet by Mr. Godfrey Pringle. To the high merits 
of Miss Polyxena Fletcher as a pianist attention has more than once 
been drawn, and although she was suffering from a sprained wrist, 
she gave a performance of Brahms’ Concerto in B-flat which did her 
credit. Under the baton of Prof. Villiers Stanford, Dr. Mackenzie's 
orchestral ballad ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’ and Schumann's 
Symphony in D minor were given. 


rT a 


SAINT-SAENS’ “ASCANIO.”’ 





5 HAT one of the foremost composers of the age should under- 

take the role of critic of the newly produced work of a con- 

temporary musician argues belief that musical critics proper 

have got out of their reckoning. Charles Gounod, who contributes 

a six-column account of M. Saint-Saens’ “‘Ascanio"’ to La France, 
leads off with this idea: 

“The transformation,” he says, ‘‘which opera has undergone in 
the last thirty years entails a change in criticism. In art there is no 
system, or, in other words, no fart: pris. All that is required of the 
painter is that he shall paint well, whatever be the subject of his 
picture. So it is with a musician. It is well and good that in opera 
the music be wedded to the words, but the music must be true and 
fine, otherwise one of the couple is a slave to the other. 

“In ‘Ascanio,’”’ continues M. Gounod, “we find a musician who 
does not for a moment forget or sacrifice his art. He is at all times 
a great musician, and the libretto is to him not a yoke, but a law; 
passion, character, situation, everything is expressed with equal dis- 
cernment, either by a vocal score or by a simple recitative, or by a 
dramatic role given to the orchestra, by which true, solid morceaux 
de musique are furnished even in places where the librettist does not 
supply what he was requested to supply.” 

After this dissertation Gounod comes nearer to the matter before 
him—Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Ascanio.”” He praises it very highly. ‘‘ It would 
be difficult,’ the maestro writes, ‘‘to detach from this drama the 
morceau, properly so called, but the interest of the declamation of 
the orchestral accompaniment does not flag for an instant. Its som- 
ber shades are in the highest sense attractive, and the instrumenta- 


tion conveys a feeling of terror which makes the blood run cold. 
‘Ascanio’ is another noble and fine work to the credit of an already 
glorious composer. Clear in his richness, restrained in his force, 
wise in his caprices and ever master of his judgment, these are the 
attributes which make of Saint-Saens a musician of the very first 


rank.” 
| Oo 


HANDEL AND “THE MESSIAH.” 


HE relation of ‘“‘ The Messiah "to Handel's own career is worth 
noting. A talented German boy, he was an orchestral director 
at Hamburg when only nineteen. Large, awkward and bash- 

ful, he would have been the butt of the orchestra were it not for his 
undoubted mastery. Offered the means of studying in Italy, he re- 
fused until he was able to go with his own money. In Italy he be- 
came the lion of the day, and a popular opera composer for three 
years, or such matter. In London, whither he soon went, he con- 
ducted a theater for twenty years, hiring his own singers in Italy, 
and bringing out in grand shape his own Italian operas. After all 
this career he stumbled into oratorio almost by accident in his mature 
age—one might almost say in his old age. After several successful 
attempts of this kind he improvised ‘‘ The Messiah” in fourteen 
days—a superhuman task, only to be wrought by a Cyclopean frame 
and a gigantic fury. There is no greater four de force on record, for 
it means that for a whole fortnight Handel wrote these airs and cho 
ruses at the rate of foura day. Fancy a man’s writing in one day 








“Comfort Ye," “‘ Every Valley,” the chorus ‘‘And the Glory of the 
Lord ;"’ and, in the next, ‘“‘ Thus saith the Lord, I will Shake all Na- 
tions,’ ‘‘ But who may abide,” and ‘‘ He shall Purify,’’ ending with 


“Oh Thou that tellest.’’ All the way through this work the musi 
has a heartfelt quality altogether exceptional in the music of that 
day ; nor does the inspiration lag until the last part, where the text 
becomes dry and didactic, and therefore unhelpful to a musician 
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‘There is a happy land, 
Far, far away, 
Where saints in glory stand 
Bright, bright as day. 
Oh, how they sweetly sing, 
Worthy of our Saviour King, 
Loud let his praises ring- 
Praise, praise for aye! ’’ 


# know aught of the writer! Andrew Young, a Scotchman, na- 

tive of Edinburgh, son of a schoolmaster! He graduated at 
Edinburgh College, a distinguished student, carrying off eight prizes 
and being preferred by the Town Council of Edinburgh to the head 
mastership of the Niddry Street School. While teaching this school 
he, in the year 1838, composed the ‘“‘ Happy Land."’ Published with 
appropriate music, it at once became popular. For nearly twenty 
years the song was enrolled among the anonymous, so diffident was 
the author, and it was only by the repeated urging of friends that 
Mr. Young claimed his title to the authorship. The ‘Scottish High- 
lands and Other Poems,” by the same author, was published in 1876, 
but fame rests on the sacred ode. Mr. Young still lives in Edinburgh 
in happy retirement from all engagements save that of superintend 
ent of his parish Sunday School. 


ay OU recognize the good old Sunday School song! But do you 


SO Sa 


A GREAT CHORUS. 


66:20 HILE in Paris,” said Mr. Flechter, ‘‘ 1 heard the ‘ Ode Tri- 
2 V umphale,’ of Augusta Holmes, performed by a stringed 

orchestra of 800 and a massed chorus of 4,000 voices, the 
whole under the direction of Colonne. It fairly electrified me. | 
never heard a better or finer orchestra in my life. The brass was 
particularly fine. Colonne reminds me of Thomas. He is calm and 
graceful, but magnetic. The orchestration of the ode by Augusta 
Holmes is great, and would do credit to Richard Wagner. There 
was one chorus accompanied by sixteen harps which sounded like 
one great harp. There are wonderful dramatic effects in the ode. 
Chorus after chorus enters costumed to represent agriculture, the 
different trades, etc., and take their places behind the orchestra, one 
after the other, until the whole 4,000 are massed. Finally a beauti- 
ful maiden enters in mourning and bound in chains. It is Alsace. 
This is the signal for the great orchestra to strike up the ‘ Marseil- 
laise,’ her chains are knocked off, and the whole audience of 30,000 
people join the band in the great revolutionary battle hymn of the 
Republic. The wonderful power of music was illustrated in a truly 
wonderful way, for even I, a stranger, was greatly affected by the in- 
tense dramatic climax.”’ 


«et 
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The Death of John Church. 


Mr. John Church died in Boston, April 19th, 
of pneumonia, after an illness of but one week. 

For the first time in the history of the great 
music house founded by Mr. Church, death has 
invaded its precincts and removed one of its 
members, and he the head of the house. 

The sad intelligence came asa great shock to 
the house here, as the announcement of his 
death came to unprepared ears, following 
closely as it did upon the word of serious 
illness. 

Mr. Church was born at Providence, R. L., 
May 9, 1834, where he spent the first six years 
of his life. 


a competency as a business man in Providence 


In 1840 his father, who had earned 


removed to Little Compton, where he bought 
a portion of lot 38 (300 acres), which had been 
in possession of members of the Church family 
since 1674, and built thereon the present home- 
stead. 

Mr. Church received his education at Prov- 
idence, and in 1848, having determined upon 
a business career, he went to Boston and en- 
tered O. Ditson & Co.’s music store to learn 
the business. 

He applied himself so closely to his duties 
that his health became affected so seriously 
that in that 
threatened with quick consumption. He started 


1854 it was thought he was 
on a voyage to South America for rest and 
change, hoping to arrest the dread disease. 
He returned in six months fully restored to 
health and resumed his place in Ditson’s store, 
where he remained till April, 1859, when Mr. 
Ditson induced him to go to Cincinnati to 
straighten out the affairs of Truax & Baldwin, 
whose business was in sucha snarl that Mr. 
Ditson took possession in order to save what 
was due him, Mr. Church bought one-half 
of the assets from Mr, Ditson, and took posses- 
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sion on the 2tst day of April, 1859, and 
changed the firm name to John Church, Jr. 
Mr. Church was married in December, 1564. 
Three children were born to him, one of whom, 
Miss Edith Russell Church, is the only surviv- 
ing member of the family. 
On the tst of March, 1869, Mr. 


bought Ditson & Co.’s half interest in the busi- 


Church 


ness, and associating himself with his former 
J. B. (the 
manager of the great house), changed the firm 
to John & Co. 
1872, the new firm bought the book plates of 
the late firm of Root & Cady, who had been 
burnt out in the great Chicago fire of October, 
1871. 
among many others, the new books of Dr. Root 
and P. P. Bliss, brought the firm at once into 
The 


book-keeper, Mr. Trevor present 


name Church February 22, 


This large purchase, which included, 


prominence as publishers of music books, 
firm also, a little later, bought out the Root & 
Sons Music Co. of Chicago, stock, good-will 
and all other interests, including the trade 
name; and has continued the business of the 
former house until the present time. Mr, E. V. 
Church, a nephew of Mr. John Church, is in 
charge of the Chicago house. A branch office 
was also established in New York City to 
The New 
York office is at 19 East Sixteenth street. 

On November 1, 1883, The Everett Piano 
Co. was organized in Boston, with Mr. John 


facilitate business with the East. 


Church as President. This Company has al- 
ways been intimately connected with John 
Church & C with their The 
John Church Co., who have marketed most 
of the product of the Everett factory. 

The firm of John Church & Co. was formed 
into a joint stock company, under the name 
of The John Church Co., on the Ist of March, 
1885, with Mr. Church President. 

The interests of the corporation in New 


. and successors, 


York and Boston requiring most of Mr, 
Church’s time, he became a resident of Boston 
in 1886, where he has since resided. 

Mr, Church 
before his death, but he was not thought to be 
the 14th of April, when 


pneumonia set in, which terminated fatally 


had not been well for a week 


seriously ill until 
Saturday afternoon, April 19th. He died at 
the home of his sister, Mrs, Edward Russell, 


his 
home when in Boston and where his daughter 


Marlborough street, which was always 


now lives. 

Mr. Church was buried at Little Compton, 
R. I., beside his father and mother whom he 
so loved and revered, 

Among the last expressed wishes of Mr. 
Church one was that the business interests that 
he was connected with should be carried on 
without interruption, and being all corpora- 
tions there will be no change, but each will be 


carried on just as they have been for years. 
Mr. Church’s efforts in behalf of the advance- 
ment of music as an elevating science are too 
well known to need comment here. He has 
been a member of every May Festival Board 
but one, and no member worked more enthu- 
siastically to achieve success. He was a mem- 
ber of the present board, and looked forward 


with great delight to the coming Festival, 


which he had made arrangements to attend, 
His death will be felt with especial regret by 
all who were connected with him in business 
ways, while sorrow for his loss will be deep and 
sincere in the community in which he has been 
so long known and respected. 


THE President of the May Festival Associa- 
tion sends the following tribute to the memory 
of 

JOHN CHURCH, 

For the first time since the Festival Associa- 
tion a member has passed into the other life 
while in active duty as a member of the Board, 
Others who have served in the Board have 
gone. John Shillito, Anthony Hinkle, George 
Ward Nichols, and Mr, Hatch are honored 
names, but they had retired from active duty. 

The death of John Church is a blow that 
comes so suddenly, so unexpectedly, that we 
hardly realize as yet ovr loss, and can scarcely 
believe that we can no longer have the advice 
and energetic work of such a staunch supporter 
of the Festivals, such a warm personal friend, 
Although engaged in other directions a large 
portion of his time, there was no more ener- 
getic worker when here, and no one whose 
judgment was better or who was more far- 
seeing than he. 

A member of every Festival Board buf one, 
he served more years in this work than any 
other member has. 

He was always encouraging when prospects 
seemed the darkest, and worked with a will 
and cheerful spirit when encouragement was 
most needed. 

To his energy much of the financial success 
of the last Festival was due, and the same en- 
ergy was forthcoming when the subscription 
for the present one had to be obtained. 

We shall miss his counsel, his determination 
and his rare business judgment, and, above all, 
his devotion to the cause. 

The public have lost a valued citizen, the 
Festival an enthusiastic supporter, and the 
members of the Board a warm friend. 

W. NH. 


Dr. Root writes of Mr. Church : 

One of Nature’s noblemen has gone, and 
gone with such suddenness that we gaze after 
It does not 
seem possible that we shall not see again that 


his vanishing form as in a dream. 


stalwart frame nor feel again the friendly grasp 
We could not readily 
connect death with him, he was so full of vigor 


of that strong hand. 
as he carried on, in his masterful way, the im- 
portant enterprises in which he was engaged. 

Ever since the dark days after the great fire, 
when the strong house, of which Mr, Church 
was the chief, took hold of and sustained us in 
the crippled state in which the great disaster 
left us, he has been a true friend—kind without 
pretention and generous without ostentation ; 
a wise counsellor and a safe guide. Among my 
most precious and valued memories will be 
those of this noble man. 

I can not say more now. The details of our 
relationship, written some months ago, will 
their proper place in 


appear in my auto- 


biography. 
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FROM THE CLOUGH & WAKREN ORGAN CO, 


THE Jonn Cuurcu Company, Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen :—1t is with deepest regret and 
profound sorrow that we see the notice in pub- 
lic prints of the unexpected death of your hon- 
orable and honored president, our generous 
patron and treasured friend, John Church. This 
iatelligence comes so suddenly that we are al- 
most stunned by the shock, and know not what 
to think or say. Can it be possible that this 
report is true? We have as yet received noth- 
ing from you to confirm it, and find it impossi- 
ble to realize that one so highly favored with 
the appearance of perfect health has really 
been stricken down, and is passed away from 
earth. Mr. Church has been in many ways a 
great, as well as a good man, just and prompt 
in all his dealings, and by his innate kindness 
of heart and generous interest in the succes, 
of others he endeared himself to all with whom 
he was connected. He was to our mind a 
model business man, and has done much by his 
influence and counsel, as well as by subtantial 
help, to aid the younger men connected with 
him. His loss will be deeply felt and mourned 
by all who have been privileged to make his 
intimate acquaintance, and, we think more 
than all others, by the remaining members of 
your Company. 

Please accept assurances of our sincere and 
earnest sympathy, and believe us, 

Most respectfully yours, 
CLouGH & WARREN ORGAN Co. 

Detroit, Mich., April 22, 1890. 


THE Musical Festival Association adopted 
the following memorial : 

“John Church was one of the founders of 
the May Festivals. He has been a member 
of the Association from the beginning, and 
a director during all that time with a single in- 
termiss:on. He died April 19th, on the eve of 
the Festival to which he was looking forward 
with joyful anticipations. His colleagues place 
upon record this memorial of their personal es- 
teem, and of their appreciation of his wise 
counsels and efficient service in the cause of the 
Festival.” 


NATIONAL antipathy has driven German 
opera from St. Petersburg, where for a long 
while it has received the sanction and support 
of the Court. 


” 


‘* FLOWER PRAISE 
the only Cantata suitable for ‘‘ Children’s 


is, as far as we know, 


” 


Day” or ** Flower Sunday,” We advise our 


Sunday School friends to give it a trial, 


In preparing the music for the May VistTror 
the editor had in mind the needs of Decoration 
Day, little thinking that it would have the ap- 
propriateness otherwise that it now has in view 
of the death of our Mr. Church. 

A BRIGHT critic recently wrote: ‘* The clos- 
ing part-song by the society was a sprightly 
German melody, entitled ‘ Farewell,’ by Volks- 
lieder.” Welcome to the fold, my boy; you 
have discovered a new composer ! 





WE wish we could print all the kind expres- 
sions of regret and sympathy coming to us 
daily from the trade everywhere, on the death 
of Mr. Church; but that will be impossible. 
We sincerely thank the writers for their kind 


words, which will not be forgotten 


LEOPOLD FUENKENSTEIN, the composer of 
the ** Eda” polka and many other charming 
dances, has written a comic opera for Rudolph 
Aronson. Besides the comic opera, he has just 
finished for the John Church Co, the orchestral 
arrangements of Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, 


** The Gondoliers.’ 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to procure a suitable 
monument for the grave of Dr, Karl Merz at 
Wooster, O. Some of his friends there have 
purchased a lot and endowed it so that it can 
be always kept in repair, and now an appeal 
is made to the musician’s friends everywhere 
to contribute to the erection of the monument. 
Contributions may be sent to Jesse McClellan, 
Wooster, O. 


THE affairs of Mr. Church were so carefully 
arranged by him that his death will in no way 
affect the business interests of the great house 
which bears his name, nor of the Everett Piano 
Co., of which he was the honored president, 
The great central house, its various branches, 
and the Piano Factory will continue business 
as before, without change or interruption, as 
was his express desire. 


QUESTIONS of usage and technicalities are 
always popping up for discussion, The topic 
now is, Does the sharp, flat or natural, when 
used as accidentals, have any power except in 
the measures in which they are placed? We 
say emphatically, no! It is a mischievous rule 
which says that the power of an accidental ex- 
tends over the bar into the next measure, under 
certain circumstances. Its power should be, 
and properly is, limited to the measure in 


which it is placed under all circumstances. 


WE desire to call attention to the announce- 
ment that the valuable musical library of the 
late Karl Merz is for sale. We have received 
a copy of the catalogue, and find it to be just 
what we should expect from a man of Dr. 
Merz’s attainments and culture. The library 
contains many antique works, For example, 
57 of the famous Leipziger Allgemeine Musik 
Zeitung, 1798-1848. These volumes were at 
one time the property of Theodore Hagen, and 
were secured for Karl Merz through Dr. F. L. 
Ritter, of Vassar College. There is also Bur- 
ney’s General History of Music, 4 volumes, 
1782; Burney’s History of Music of Germany 
and Netherlands, 2 volumes, 1773; Burney’s 
History of Music of France and Italy, 1 vol- 
ume, 1771; Luther's Gesangbuch, 1611, etc., 
etc. Full particulars and catalogues may be 
had by addressing Mr. Johannes Wolfram, 
Canton, O., or Jesse McClellan, Wooster, O., 
who have charge of the disposal of the books. 


We have been handed a marked copy of a 
paper containing a paragraph to the effect that 
a Major Alfred Calhoun, ‘‘ who for many year 
has been one of the great stars of the New 
Vork Ledger,” achieved fame during the late 
war by writing ** Marching ‘I hrough Georgia,’ 
and ‘“* Tramp, tramp, tramp the Boys are 
Marching,” and “ others.”” We do not know 
about the “ others,”’ but do know that he did 
not write either of the two songs above men 
tioned. Henry C. Work wrote the former 
and Dr, Geo, F. Root the latter If Major 
Calhoun is such a ‘great star,” we shoul 
hardly think he would care to shine with bo 
rowed lustre. Only worn-out moons do that 


sort of thing. 


THE nickel-in-the-slot machine is not by any 
means a modern invention. In the old Egyp 
tian temples devices of this kind were employed 
for automatically dispensing the purifying wa 
ter. Avcoin of five drachme dropped int 
slot in a vase set a simple piece of mechanism 
like a well-sweep in motion, a valve was opene 
for an instant, and a portion of the water per 
mitted toescape. This apparatus was described 
by Hero, of Alexandria, who lived 200 years 
before the Christian era. The work, of course. 
is written in Latin, but the description is ac- 
curate. The question is, Who adopted the 
ancient Egyptian’s idea to the wants of the 
money-making citizen of the nineteenth cen 
tury ? 


ACCORDING to the Vienna papers two veter 
ans still live in the Austrian capital who knew 
Beethoven. It is alleged that the poet Bauern 
feld, who is now but a few months short of 
ninety, accompanied Franz Schubert, Fran 
Lachner, and the paiater Moritz Schwind to 
the funeral of Beethoven. Greiner, a tavern- 
keeper at Mussdorf, near Vienna, is now nine- 
ty-three, and it was at his cabaret that Beet 
hoven, during his country walks, frequently 
used to take a glass of wine. Moreover, it has 
perhaps fancifully been conjectured that it wa 
in Greiner’s garden that Beethoven heard th« 
birds which suggested to him the famous mov« 
ment in the Pastoral Symphony. Greiner hin 
self does not think much of the composer of 
the Choral Symphony. On being interviewed 
recently by an enterprising Vienna journalist as 
to what he recollected about the musician, he 
is alleged to have replied, ‘* What do you wish 
me to tell you? This Beethoven was one of 


those foolish musicasters, and that is al 


Ir does not seem possible that the officials 
of our ports can for a moment seriously con 
sider the request made by a few musicians 
(mostly foreigners themselves) that Strauss and 
his orchestra be prohibited from landing in th« 
United States. The high musical standing «f this 
world-renowned band is beyond dispute. Every 
man is an artist, a specialist, the best that car 
be procured. Competent and unprejudice 
musicians agree in assigning to the world-re- 
nowned Strauss’ Orchestra of Vienna high ar- 
tistic attainments and musical merit. Almost 


the first question of the tourist, upon arriving 
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in the Austrian capital, is, ‘* Where does the 
Strauss Orchestra hold forth ?’’? The value to 
American musical interests which would result 
from a tour of this band through the United 
States cannot be overestimated, It would stim- 
ulate orchestral music everywhere, and give 
a much nobler idea of such music than is fur- 
nished by hurdy-gurdys, emigrant street bands, 
and too many inferior musicians who are per- 
mitted to land upon our shores without ques- 
tion, The cdog-in-the-manger principle is a 
bad one at all times, and always reacts for 
harm on those who insist upon carrying out 
such short-sighted policy. 


A coop friend of the VistTor sends us the 
following description of the singing of a fashion- 
able choir: 

In a fashionable church last Sunday I was 
deeply impressed by the eccentricities of church 
music. The choir arose with an important air; 
then the bass began very quietly to declare his 
belief; presently the tenor woke up, apparently, 
and acquiesced in the opinions of the bass, 
The soprano had seemingly been engaged in 
conversation while this was going on, and had 
no time to say anything; but suddenly, though 
tardily, gave vent to her belief also, by a start- 
ling and unearthly yell—somewhere up at G 
above the stave, At the negro minstrel per- 
formances some surprise is practiced upon one 
who is singing a song in 
and draws from him a 


’ 


of the *‘ corner men’ 
a melancholy mood 
startled and indignant protest. The congrega- 
tion was, no doubt, startled; but it could not 
protest. When one voice was saying one thing 

the rest were invariably saying something 
else—and no two voices saying the same—ex- 
cept, perhaps, when all joined,with every con- 
ceivable sign of disunion, in saying ‘‘ Amen.” 
I could not understand why it should be so 
painful for the lady who used the tremolo to ex- 
press her belief. She trembled and writhed 
over the words, and died away in agonizing 
distress, bequeathing the business to the tenor, 
who believed in something else. The rowdy 
joy of that body of singers at the prospect of 
‘*the life of the world to come ’’ was something 
that baffles all description. Oh, how I longed 
for a little intelligible melody that would ex- 
press the meaning of the words, and speak to 
the minds and hearts of simple people! 


We copy the following from the American 
Musician, with whose comments we heartily 
agree : 


The other night Lilli Lehmann deliberately 
rose in her box while Patti was singing in 
‘*Sonnambula”’ and stalked out of the house. 

The New York World describes the affair as 
follows : 

It is related that on one of the first Patti 
nights at the Metropolitan, Lilli Lehmann, the 
prima donna of the Grand Opera, occupied a 
box. The house was crowded and the applause 
was great. At an interesting stage of the pro- 
ceedings Lehmann left her box with a conspic- 
uous rudeness, remarking: ‘‘I am disgusted to 
see that people will pay $7 to hear such music 
as this when one can hear German opera for 
$3.” This incident being related to a gentle- 
man in the lobby, he said in a quiet way: ‘*I 


suppose some people wonder why a New 
Yorker will pay $2.50 for a dish of terrapin at 
Delmonico’s when he can buy a Frankfurter 
sausage for five cents,” 

Mme. Lehmann is a great artist and a great 
singer, but if this be true she has not even the 
instincts of a lady, 


City Wotes. 


The Apollo Club gave a concert at the 
Odeon Thursday, May Ist, too late for further 
notice in this Vistror. 


The St. Cecilia Mannerchor gave a grand 
vocal and instrumental concert April 24th. An 
excellent program was finely presented un- 
der the direction of Mr. A. J. Boex. 


Mr. Benj. Guckenberger has a new soprano 
in training for his choir. He is quite enthusi- 
astic over the affair. We congratulate him and 
Mrs. G. on the welcome addition to their 
family. 


A Students’ Recital of the New Music School, 
under Mr, B, Ebann, was given at Dexter Hall 
April 17th. The concert was by the Violin 
and Orchestra Class, and was of unusual in- 
terest and merit. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give 
concerts in this city May 6th and 7th. We 
have in former papers given a full account of 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch, the conductor, and our 
Boston correspondent has fully informed us of 
the great musical treat which may be expected 
from this superb organization. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music con- 
tinues its Saturday afternoon Recitals in the 
drawing-room of the School, and the Van 
Cleve Lectures are also still drawing large and 
interested audiences. Miss Baur keeps up with 
the times, and lets nothing escape her that 
will advance the interests of the Conservatory, 
which is one of the oldest in the West. 


The Wesleyan College Music Dep’t, Mr. 
Waugh Lauder, director, announces the follow- 
ing Recitals for May: Five Graduation Reci- 
tals, May Ist, 2d, 5th, 6th and 8th, Pupil’s Re- 
citals, 5th, 7th, 9th and 29th, Senior-Junior 
Recital, 9th. Mr, Lauder gives frequent lect- 
ures of great interest and value to musical 
students. 


‘*The Frog who would,” or the Moistersinger 
from Near-a-bog, by Mr. F. D. Jamison of this 
city, received a fine representation at Avon 
Hall, Avondale, April 24h. It is one of the 
finest burlesques we have seen for a long time. 
The text is full of wit and sarcasm, and the 
music much above the ordinary in every respect. 
At the date of this writing we have not the 
names of the participants. 


Mr. Geo. Schneider’s recitals for the current 
month will be given May 3d and May 17th 
respectively with the following programs: 

At Baldwin’s: 

May 8rd. Schubert—Sonata, C min. (posth.) Drey- 
schock, Felix—Prelude, op. 17, No. 1. Canzonetta, op. 
17, No.4. Menuet, op. 17, No.2. Chopin—Nocturne, 
op. 62, No. 2. Polonaise, op. 26, No.2. Beethoyen— 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 2. 

At the Cincinnati Music School ; 

May 17th. Rust, F.W—Sonata erotica. (Composed 
1775, first published 1888.) Schubert—Scherzo, B-flat 
(posth.) Impromptus, op. 90, Nos.2 and 4. Chopin— 
Scherzo, op. 4. Bargiel—Suite, op. 31. Beethoven — 
Sonata, op. 57. 

The dedication of the Lyceum and the in- 
auguration of the new Roosevelt Organ took 
place April 14th. The new hall and the Odeon 
were gaily decorated for the occasion, and if a 
perfect crush of people constitutes a successful 
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‘‘opening,’’ the hall and organ were suitably 
provided for. We understand that Mr. Neff, 
the President of the College, presents the organ 
to the Institution, We have already described 
the organ and hall and need not repeat at this 
time. The concert was very satisfactory, and 
was participated in by some of the teachers 
and pupils of the College. 


Miss Jennie Sullivan gave a recital of ad- 
vanced pupils Thursday evening April, 24th, at 
Baldwin’s music rooms, assisted by Prof, Junk- 
erman,’Cello. The concert was a great success 
and this favorite singer and teacher has every 
reason to feel proud of her many pupils. Those 
who took part in this recital were the Misses 
Crowther, Lucy Roberg, Mary Rice, Belle 
Warth, Josie Roberg, with Miss Genevieve Sul- 
livan, pianist. Prof, Junkerman played as his 
solo an arrangement of Russian airs by Kum- 
mer, and the ‘cello obligato of the “‘ Angels’ 
Serenade,”’ by Braga. 


The Von Bulow concerts were not as fully 
attended as they might have been, but of course 
they were musical successes, The general opin- 
ion seems to be that the great and erratic 
pianist does not play as well as he did. He is 
more careless and strikes more wrong notes 
than formerly, though his interpretation of the 
great works he plays is otherwise faultless. We 
believe a mistake has been made this winter in 
putting the’price of tickets to the D’Albert and 
Bulow concerts at so high a figure, and we 
quote something on this subject in another part 
of this paper which expresses our opinions 
about it exactly, The day of high-priced con- 
certs is over. 


General Musical Notes. 


** The Gondoliers ”’ is still drawing large au- 
diences at Palmer’s Theater, New York. 


If Mme, Patti is not careful she may figure 
in the musical dictionaries of 2000 A. D., as 
follows: ‘‘Adelina Patti. Famous American 
ballad singer. Sang Thomas Paine’s ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home’ 9,000,000 times.”’ 


Edward Lloyd, the English tenor who will 
sing at Festivals in Boston, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago, will also give concerts in Canada, Ne- 
gotiations are in progress with his American 
manager, L, M. Ruben, for his appearance in 
New York. 


Tamagno is said to be very close and stingy. 
He makes a servant of his brother who sings 
in the chorus, and although the great tenor 
gets $2,000 a night when he sings, he feels 
obliged to do most of his own washing. Poor 
man! 


Reinhold L. Herman has resigned the place 
of conductor of the Liederkranz, New York 
City, and there is a good deal of speculation in 
musical circles touching who will be his suc- 
cessor, Theodore Thomas seems likely to be 
the man, but Xaver Scharwenka, of Berlin, and 
Edward Kremser, of Vienna, are also spoken 
of. 


On May 30th Mr, Thomas will begin a series 
of summer-night concerts in Lenox Lyceum, 
New York City, to be continued every day of 
the week until June 28th. He will then go to 
Detroit to give the concerts of the usic 
Teachers’ National Association, and a week 
later enter upon a five weeks’ engagement in 
Chicago. Before beginning the new series of 
concerts in New York he will conduct the bi- 
ennial music festival in Cincinnati. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ To settle an argu- 
ment will you kindly inform a constant reader 
of your paper whether Mme. Adelina Patti was 
born in New York City, and by so doing you 
will greatly oblige.”” Another writes: ‘* Kindly 
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notify a reader through your valuable paper 
where Mme. Patti performed last while in New 
York.” Mme. Patti was born in Madrid, April 
9, 1843. She appea ed last in New York in 
the Metropolitan, in opera, in 1887. 


A series of concerts is being given in Wash- 
ington, the programs of which are made up 
exclusively of American compositions, The first 
concert contained works by Arthur Foote, Ar- 
thur Whiting, A. McDowell, Arthur Bird, 
F. G. Gleason, F. Van der Stucken, J. K. 
Paine, H. H. Huss, G. W. Chadwick, Arthur 
Weld, Margaret R. Lang, Wilson G. Smith, 
W. W. Gilchrist and Dudley Buck, Messrs. 
Van der Stucken, Paine and Weld conducted 
their own numbers, which were respectively a 
suite, ‘* The Tempest,” the prelude to “ (Edipus 
Tyrannus,’ and a dramatic suite, ‘‘ Italia.” 

Mr. Buck, who was expected to be present to 
conduct his festival overture “ The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” was unavoidably absent. Miss 
Maud Powell played a romanza and polonaise 
for violin and orchestra, by H, H, Huss, which 
were heard for the first time in this city, but 
which were performed at a concert of American 
compositions given at the Trocadero, in Paris, 
last summer. Miss Louise Karyss sang an aria 
from ‘*Montezuma,’’ by Gleason, and Miss 
E. W. Everest sang three short songs. Mr. 
Whiting played some of his own compositions 
for the piano, It is the VistTor’s opinion that 
of all these composers Mr. Buck alone is on the 
right track. Why should not American com- 
posers choose American subjects? There surely 
is enough inspiration to be found in American 
history and scenery. 





May Festival Notes. 





The death of Mr. John Church leaves a va- 
cancy in the Board of Festival Directors at a 
critical time. 


The auction sale of seats for the May Festi- 
val takes place Tuesday, April 29th, just as the 
VISITOR goes to press. 


Mr. Thomas conducted rehearsals of the 
Chorus at the Music Hall on the evenings of 
April 21st, 22d, 28th and 3oth. 


Any questions relating to the May Festival 
will be gladly answered by the Festival Asso- 
ciation, Address Room 60, Pike’s Opera 
House, 


Mr. Hobart, President of the Festival Asso- 
ciation, has written a testimonial of Mr.Church, 
which will be found in another column of this 
VISITOR, 


Musicians from outside are invited to make 
their headquarters at the John Church Co.'s 
store during the Festival. Their letters may 
be addressed in care of the Company. 


Mr. Church had made arrangements to at- 
tend the Festival with his charming daughter, 
and spend the month of May in Cincinnati, 
He was deeply interested in the success of this 
Festival. 


Programs containing sketches of the artists, 
their portraits, and of the works to be per- 
formed may be had by applying at the rooms 
of the Festival Association, No. 60, Pike’s 
Opera House, Fourth street. 


Doubtless the present sounding board isa 
great improvement over the old one, but it 
spoils the looks of the hall, and detracts from 
the magnificence of the great organ. It seems 
to us that boarding up vacant spaces on either 
side of the organ would have answered quite 
as well and would have preserved the dignity 
of both hall and organ. 


On the earlier programs issued by authority 
of the Festival Board it will be remembered 
that the single numbers for Mr. Lloyd were 


marked “to be selected.’’ These have now 
been made good and may be announced. On 
Thursday afternoon his first selection will be 
the Weber air “Oh! 'Tis a Glorious Sight to 
See.”” In the second part he will sing the fa- 
mous excerpt from Gounod’s ‘*‘ Queen of She- 
ba,” “* Lend Me Your Aid,”’ In the first part 
of the closing program of the week he will sing 
the tenor air ““O, Rachel,” from Halevy’s 
‘The Jewess,” which opera was given some 
degree of familiarity by the German company 
from the Metropolitan Opera House a few years 
ago. 





—— - — 


Concert Prices Too High. 


To the following editorial in a recent 7%mes- 
Star we heartily shout Amen! glory! hallelu- 
jah! and all other terms of approval. 


Herr von Bulow has come to Cincinnati and 
has gone and has learned that even in this city 
of musical culture he can not fill a hall at $2 a 
seat. That is too much. It is the same old 
story of Sarasate and D’Albert coming here at 
the same excessive price of $2 per seat, while 
over in Europe you can hear them for fifty 
cents. A piano recital such as the distinguished 
orchestra leader from Hamburg gives may be 
the very height of art, but even art has no 
royal privilege to be arobber. For years the 
prices of admission to public amusements have 
been rising, and at the same time the excellence 
of the performances has been increasing, but 
these European specialists are overdoing the 
thing. They have reached the limit of extor- 
tion and it istime a halt was called. Neither 
music nor anything else should be made so 
much a luxury that only the very rich can af- 
ford it. And at the same time the musicians 
of the Von Bulow-Sarasate-D’Albert school 
may rest assured that at popular prices they 
would make more money than with their pres- 
ent exclusive rates. Of course it must be un- 
derstood that in this criticism of high prices a 
gigantic undertaking like a May or an Opera 
Festival is not included. In such enterprises 
hundreds of people take part, there are thou- 
sands of dollars of expenses, which frequently 
have to be paid out of the pockets of the gen- 
erous, and one gets the full worth of his money. 
But in a concert where only one or two take 
part and where the expenses are merely nomi- 
nal great charges amount to little less than 
robbery. 


- 





Concerts and Conventions. 





Dr. Geo, F, Root left Chicago on the 26th 
ult. for two weeks’ convention work in Iowa. 
We hope to have some account of the trip for 
our next paper. 


C, C, Case is having a very successful con- 
vention trip through the South this winter. 
Choral Union work during January in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Mt. Dora Chautauqua Assembly 
next ten days. Three large conventions at 


Tampa, Fla., Winter Park, Fla., Anniston, 
Ala., and Eustis, Fla. 
Dr. Geo. F. Root’s new cantata, “‘ The 


Building of the Temple,” was given at Newark, 
N, J., recently, under the direction of Wm. A. 
May, with Miss Ella Church as pianist and 
Mrs. E. A. Brown as organist. It was a very 
successful affair, and a repetition of the concert 
was demanded by the public. 


The principal soloists for the Mansfield (O.) 
May Festival, May 27th and 28th will be Mr. 
M. W. Whitney, Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, 
Mr. Fred. Jenkins, Miss Minnie Carruthers, 
and Mr. Ernest Douglass. The Clubs to assist 
the Gounod Club of 125 members, will be from 
Galion, Ashland, Bucyrus, Shelby and Lin- 
donville, 





The fifty-fifth concert of the Dayton (O.) 
Philharmonic Society was given April 1oth, 
with the following soloists: Miss Margaret J. 
Cotter, Miss Margaret Rickert, Mr. W. H. 
Boyer, Mr. G. Hessler, Mr. G. H, Marsteller, 
violin, Howard F. Peirce, organist, Prof. W. L. 
Blumenschein, director. Mendelssohn’s 13th 
Psalm, Tartini’s Sonata in G minor, and 
Haydn’s “ Creation ” were given. 


An Organ Recital was given at the West 
End M. E, Church, Nashville, Tenn., for the 
purpose of opening the new organ. The par- 
ticipants were Mrs, John Ashford, organist, 
Miss Mary Parks, organist, Miss Omagh Arm- 
strong, soprano, Mrs, Kate O’Brien Gillespie, 
alto, and a chorus, all under the direction of 
Mr. John Ashford, of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. A fine program was given. 


Haydn's oratorio of the ‘‘ Creation” was 
given at Nashville, Tenn., by the Mozart So- 
ciety of the Fisk University, for the benefit of 
the organ fund. The concert was under the 
direction of Prof. A. K, Spence, Dean of the 
Faculty, Prof. Spence has done grand work 
in developing the Mozart Society and in pre- 
paring and giving such works as the ‘‘Creation,” 
Mozart’s 12th Mass, Mendelssohn’s * Elijah,” 
Handel’s ‘*‘ Messiah,” Haydn’s 3d Mass, etc 


The St. Cecilia Society, of Beaver, Pa., with 
talented assistants, gave a concert at College 
Hall recently, which was of a superior order in 
every respect. The program was selected from 
the works of the best masters. The soloists 
were Miss Gertrude Griffith, Miss Josephine 
Rumberger, Miss Margaret Perrine, Miss Edith 
Fry, Miss Elsie O’Neal, Miss Belle Andriessen, 
Miss Alice Weaver, Miss Mary Brown, Miss 
Jessie Galey, Miss Myrtle Stuart, all under the 
direction of Wm. H. T. Aborn. 


Detroit gave a grand Floral and Musical 
Charity Festival April 22d, 23d, 24th and 25th. 
Mr, W. H. Brearley, of the Detroit /ournai/, 
was the general manager. Mr, B. is one of the 
most public-spirited men of that beautiful city, 
and has already successfully managed many 
enterprises for the good of the city. A similar 
Festival last year was attended by 35,000 
people. The sum of $11,000 was divided 
among the charitable institutions of the city 
A very full and complete catalogue has been 
sent us, with a polite invitation to attend the 
Festival, which invitation we regret being un- 
able to accept. 





~ — 


Music in Boston. 





Boston, April 19, 1890. 

I think that nothing proves the real musical 
culture of a city so much as an appreciation 
of good chamber music. In the way of piano 
recitals we have not been neglected either. 
Hans von Bulow gave a ‘‘farewell series”; it 
was high time! The pianist is not as he was 
ten years ago. In Liszt’s Polonaise in E he 
made as many slips as a pupil at examination. 
But I must add that this is the exception with 
him, and not the rule, for, in spite of a degree 
of dryness, at least, he has generally been cor- 
rectenough. Just the opposite in many ways 
was de Pachmann, who played with the piano 
as a child with a toy. No one appreciates this 
pianist’s playing quite as much as he himself. 
I heard him cry “‘ bravo” to himself, after on« 
of his most successful numbers. Spite of all 
his eccentricities his interpretation is some- 
thing wonderful. He enters into the caprice 
of Chopin with infinite delight, and his use 
of the rubato is just as Chopin would have em 
ployed it, spite of the fact that some reviewers 
are criticising him for it. His delicacy of 
touch, his nuances, and his discreet use of the 
pedal are all worthy of praise. But his man- 
nerisms!! Fancy a pianist commenting on the 
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heat of the hall to his audience, and smiling 
and smirking at them like a giddy young miss. 
One is repelled at first by such unmanly ways. 

Che symphony concerts are of course going 
on their dignified but successful course. Cow- 
en’s ** Scandinavian ”’ symphony, the very best 
of all the English works, was finely given, and 
Dvorak’s first symphony, which is as Bohemian 
as possible, was also produced, Therefore the 
last two concerts have had rather a national 
flavor. The soloist at the last concert was 
Mr, Otto Roth, who played Vieuxtemps’ Coa- 
certo for Violin, in A, in a very fine manner, 

But speaking of concertos and symphony 
orchestra leads me to say that the New Eng- 
land Conservatory has given a concert in Music 
Hall which proved what a high standard is 
now being attained in the course there. It 
was chiefly devoted to concertos with orchestra, 
and the advanced pianists appeared in connec- 
tion with the musicians of the symphony or- 
chestra, led by G. W. Chadwick, in several 
concertos, which were performed in a manner 
that was absolutely professional, and which 
equalled the great concerts given by the foreign 
conservatories in every particular, Miss Hee- 
gaard, Miss Mason, Miss Lockwood, Mr. Proc- 
tor, and others appeared, and never has the 
Conservatory proved its high rank so absolutely 
as in this concert, The pupils of Messrs. 
Faelten, Bendix, Rotoli, Mahr and Whitney 
were represented, and another concert of the 
same kind must soon be given to accommodate 
the talented ones who were crowded out for 
lack of room, 

The great festival of the Handel and Haydn 
Society was given Easter week and proved a 
great success. It began on Easter Sunday with 
‘* Elijah,” and the proof that Mendelssohn is 
not out of fashion was found in the fact that 
there was not an inch of standing-room left in 
the great hall, and hundreds were turned away 
from the doors. The chorus sang finely, al- 
though the sopranos seemed a little over- 
trained. The chief interest centered in Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, the English tenor, who sang 
rather weakly at this concert, but magnificently 
at all the subsequent ones. Madame Kalisch- 
Lehmann was the soprano, and * Hear ye, 
Israel,” was excellently sung. Mr. Ludwig 
was very dramatic as Elijah, and won a great 
success, but I found his voice rather disagree- 
able at times. The new work of the festival 
was a cantata entitled ‘‘St. John,” by Mr. 
J.C, D, Parker (also of the faculty of the New 
England Conservatory of Music), which won 
much applause. The work is peculiar in one 
respect: it presents the parts usually given solo 
as recitative, in a stately unison chant, with 
full chorus, and the sweetest subthemes in the 
accompaniment. At times the work reaches 
the greatest heights. It contains a fugato and 
a fugue which are splendid specimens of con- 
trapuntal writing. It has a charming quartet, 
** Now are we the Sons of God,” which is as 
melodious and yet musicianly as any recent 
piece of its class; but the alto solo and the duet 
*¢ There shall be no more curse” are both too 
sentimental for the school of composition. 
That tawdry work, Gounod’s ‘* Redemption,” 
was well given at the third concert, and the 
festival closed with ‘Israel in Egypt,” finely 
given, although the male soloists were no- 
ticeably better than the female, I must not 
forget to notice that the greatest furor of the 
week was aroused by the singing of “On 
Mighty Pens,” by Lillian Nordica, and “In 
Native Worth,” by Edward Lloyd. Mr, Lloyd 
sang the same song shortly after to the pupils 
of the above named Conservatory, where he 
paid a most welcome visit. PROTEUS. 
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Some one asked an o!d lady about a sermon 
—‘* Could you remember it ?”’ 

‘*Remember it? La, no. The minister 
couldn’t remember it himself. He had to 
have it written down.’’—Christian Advocate. 


An Improved Drum-Major. 

The American public will be glad to learn 
that we have invented a drum-major on an en- 
tirely new principle, 

Heretofore this gorgeous display has walked 
in front of the band and made his baton per- 
form the gymnastics. 

This was well enough while it was novel, 
but the people have begun to pine for some- 
thing new in drum-majors, and we have set 
ourselves to the task of filling this aching 
void. 

When we shall have perfected our patents 
we shall exhibit a drum-major such as 
never seen before. His baton will be station- 
ary and he himself will do the convoluting. 

In the first position the baton will be carried 
horizontally upon the shoulders of two brill- 
iantly caparisoned assistant drum-majors, and 
upon this horizontal bar the drum-major him- 
self will perform feats known in athletic par- 
lance by such terms as the giant’s swing, the 
elbow twist, etc. 

In the second position the baton will be car- 
ried vertically and the drum-major will perform 
all those pleasing acrobatic feats which are 
performed by the well-known toy called the 
monkey on the stick. 

He will gracefully climb up the pole, dive 
over the top of it and slide down the other side 
of it head foremost. 

We have in contemplation several positions 
and performances, but we deem it indiscreet to 
give them all to the public before we have 
filed our papers in the Patent Office. 

We may, however, venture to say that it is 
not our intention to make any very radical 
change in the dress of the drum-major. 

We may nail on a few cross-pieces to him in 
order to have something on which to hang some 
more brass ornaments, but otherwise we shall 
make no change in his personal appearance, 
for his garb at the present time not only consti- 
tutes the most gorgeous spectacle on top of 
earth, but seems to suit the purpose for which 
our new patent drum-major is to be designed. 

We had hoped to have this entrancing spec- 
tacle ready for exhibition in the Knights’ 
Templar parade to-day, but the brickyard, 
where we were having our model made, has 
been destroyed by fire and we are disap- 
pointed.— Washington Post. 
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Musical Sand. 


The Bell Mountain, or Jebel Nagous, is situ- 
ated on the Gulf of Suez, about four and a half 
hours’ journey from Tor. The name is given 
to it by the Bedaween, because the sands cov- 
ering its northwest extremity emit a musical 
sound when agitated by the wind or by the 
steps of man. Mr. H. Carrington Bolton, of 
New York, has recently visited the mountain, 
which is about three miles long and 1,200 feet 
high. The sand is of a yellow color, and is 
curiously mobile, and when disturbed the note 
it gives out resembles the bass of an organ. 
The volume of sound of course depends on the 
quantity of sand in motion; and it said to re- 
semble the rumbling of distant thunder on oc- 
casion. Mr, Bolton has discovered that the 
phenomenon is by no means uinque in the des 
ert of Sinai. There is another Nagous in the 
Wadi Werdan, about five minutes’ walk from 
the caravan trail. It is called Ramadan by 
the Bedaween, and forms the end of a chain of 
hills about a quarter of a mile long. The sand 
upon it produces the same low note as the Jebel 
Nagous, but not so strongly. It could, how- 
ever, be heard at a distance of 100 feet, the 
sand being disturbed by the hands only. The 
phenomenon of the Rigli-Rawan, north of 
Cabul, is probably of the same nature. It may 
be added that the new discovery of Mr. Bolton 





has seriously shaken the faith of the Bedaween 
in the legend that a monastery was buried in 
the heart of the Jebel Nagous, and that it was 
the bell or gong which they heard on passing 
by the mountain, 
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Singing as an Aid to Health. 


The time will come when singing will be re- 
garded as one of the great helps to physicians 
in lung diseases, more especially in their incip- 
ient state, Almost every branch of gymnastics 
is employed in one way or another by the doc- 
tors, but the simple and natural function of 
singing has not yet received its full meed of at- 
tention. In Italy some years ago statistics 
were taken which proved that the vocal artists 
were especially long-lived and healthy, under 
normal circumstances, while of the brass instru- 
mentalists it was discovered that consumption 
never claimed avictimamong them. Those who 
have a tendency toward consumption should 
take easy vocal exercises, no matter how thin 
and weak their voices may seem to be. They 
will find a result at times far surpassing any re- 
lief afforded by medicine. Vocal practice, in 
moderation, is the best system of general gym- 
nastics that can be imagined, many muscles 
being brought into play that would scarcely be 
suspected of action in connection with so simple 
a matter as tone production. Therefore, apart 
from all art considerations, merely as a matter 
of health, one can earnestly say to the healthy, 
**Sing, that you may remain so,”’ and to the 
weakly, ‘Sing, that you may become strong.” 
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The Y. M. C. A. Praise Book. 


ROOMS OF THE 
YouNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
208 Main Street, 


Norwicu, Conn,, April 19, 1890 
THe Joun Caurcu Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Sirs :—l am in recvipt of your favor of the 14th 
inst., with accompanying *‘ Praies Book,"’ for which 
please accept my thanks. 

The short time I have had to give to the examina 
tion of the book leads me to expect good results from 
its use. I think it a valuable addition to our mu 
s ' forces. 

save no doubt that we shall find excellent op 
portunity for testing the merits of the book at Nash 
ville. Yours sincerely, 
CLirton K. FLANDERS 





Musical Analysis. 


In addition to the many favorable notices of 
Musical Analysis from distinguished musicians, 
the author has just received the following from 
D’Albert, Prof. Ludwig Thomas and Wilson 
G, Smith. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1, 1890 
Mr. A. J. Goodrich. 

My Dear Sir: Permit me to thank you for send- 
ing me your very remarkabie book on “* Musical 
Analysis."’ It has interested me exceedingly. 

Yours truly, 
EUGEN D' ALBERT. 


Mr. A. J. Goodrich, 

Dear Stk: | wish to tell you that I hold your 
“ Musical Analysis”’ in high esteem, and consider it 
a work of the highest educational value as a text 


book Yours sincerely, 
WILSON G. SMITH. 


Prescorr, ARIZONA, March 28, 1890, 


Dear Sie: I have not found so interesting and 
useful a work, either on the subject of music or any 
other, as your ‘‘Complete Musical Analysis." The 
book is so fascinating that I have read and re-read it, 
and it has improved my understanding of the clas- 
sical writers very much. You certainly deserve the 
thanks and recognition of the musical world, and I 
hope your valuable work will be found in every mu 
sician’s library in the land. 

Yours fraternally, 
LUDWIG THOMAS, 
Vice-President M. T. N. A, 
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Sweet is the Work. 


HYMN ANTHEM. 
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Requiem Offertory. 
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Notr.—The Choruses, especially the last, has better effect when sung unaccompanied. 
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Vincenzo Righini. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


GOOD THINGS. TNEW GOMPOSITIONS| Paparatign Day 


MUSIC. 


K ANIKOMIN ? 
WM. H. SHERWOOD. 
WIDELY USED and | mucH ADMIRED. 


Whata strange word? What does it mean? To 






what language does it belong? That is to be guessed. 
But the music of which it is the title is in the uni- 
versal language, and can be played and understood 
by all. Get the Kanikomin Waltzes, by 

Vinthrop,”’ and play them, dance them, enjoy 
them. Popular Grade. Price, 60 cts. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 





We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in courve of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 
pear. 









THE SILENT CAMP. Quartet or 
chorus. J. R. Murray. - Price, 30c. 
HIS LIFE WAS GIVEN, COLUM- 
BIA, FOR THEE. Alex. Porter. 
Price, 30c. 

CLOSE HIS EYES, HIS WORK IS 
DONE. Song and chorus. H. D. 






PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No.1, - Price, 40¢ 
es pee mame. «<< * 2 

on, Op. 4, No. 3, - “ BOe 
A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4.- “ 40e 


It is a sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 
of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 






A LOVELY SONG. 


THE OLD, OLD FACES. |: 


By A. G. HENDERSON. 












How we love to sing of the old times; the old J and others will find these pieces of great value = ‘ 
loves; the old, old faces? This is a beautiful song, Munson, - - - Price, 30c. 
worthy of all thatememory holds dear. Everybody PUBLISHED BY 
likes it. Price, 35 ets. OUR HONORED DEAD. Male quar- 

tet. E. C. Greenlee. - Price, 20c. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 





Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 
“atele ; ; ; OUR SLEEPING HEROES, Quar- 


tet and chorus. L. W. Eastman. 





OLD LETTERS. 10 SONGS for 5 Cts. Price, 40c. 
Words by Ed. Oxenford. TREAD SOFTLY. Song and chorus. 
Music by Jno. E. Webster. Shallenberger. ‘i “ Price, 30c. 


A TEAR FOR THE COMBADE 
THAT'S GORE. J. R. Murray. 


Anniversary Songs. 


Another tenderly beautiful song of bygone days. 
** Sweet were the days 






When Youth was King.”’ 
Price, 40 cents. SERIES F (1S90)- i us - Price, be. 
~ 4 THE LUE AND THE GRAY. 
Published by The JOHN CHUBCE CO,, Cincinnati fe onl Mectings, etc. ete. Itcuntains— Jas. W. Long. - ~- Price, 30c. 





2NEW SONGS 


By J. W. BISCHOFF. 


UNANSWERED. 
Words by BROWNING. 


Price, 60 cts, Edition for high and low voices. 


** Say not the Father hath not heard your prayer, 
You shall have your desire, some time, some where.” 


THOU ART SHE. 
Words by George P. Handy. 


Price, 75 cents. 


‘* Dost thou know who is the fairest 
Of all lovely womankind ?”’ 


Published by TheJ on ‘CEURCE 00., Cincinnatl 


WHAT|SHOULD AYOUNG MAID DO? 


Song written by 5 W. King. Music 
hy Gilden Broadberry. 
Picture Title, Price, 50 cts. 
An excellent song of a humorous nature, pro- 
pounding some inquiries which we do not attempt 
to answer here. A good encore song. 


HALLOWED MEMORIES. Male or 
mixed quartet. J. R. Murray. Price, 35c. 
LOYAL HEARTS. Male or mixed 
quartet. E. ™. Greenlee. Price, 30c. 
DECORATION DAY. Mrs. J.S. Shoff. 
Price, 50c. 

SLEEPING HEROES. J. Rh. Murray. 
Price, 40c. 


The Circle of the Speeding Year, G. F. Root. 
Praise to the Mighty omit oo J. R. Murray. 
Love and Laber, - Westendorf. 
My all is on the Altar. - - J.M. Kirk. 
Sing, Children Sing, - - G. F. Root. 
Some Gladness herealway, - (i. F. Root. 
0 Wake the Glad Song, - J. R. Murray. 
Gloria Pat: ——s Henry Purcell. 
Allin Him Rejoice, - - J. R. Murray. 
Parting Hymn, : - ‘* Winthrop.” 


Price, 5 Cents. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH hese Cincinnati 


DR. ROOTS LATEST CANTATAS 


BETHLEHEM, “iarucauza =e" 


This Cantata is in three parts: 
1. — BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
"HE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
3% THE RETURN 









JUST PUBLISHED. 


SILENT CITY OF THE DEAD. 
Quartet or chorus. Words and music 
by J. R. Murray. - Price, 60c. 


All of the above are published by 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 












SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 











Tue JOHN CnyuRCH Co. have secured the exclu- 
sive right of publication in America, in any form, of 
the new comic opera 


THE GONDOLIERS, 









Price, 50 cts. 







Published by’ The JOEN CHURCH 00., Cincinnati THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. nina 
The King of Barataria. 
THE COLDEN CATE For Sunday School and =, wre: Sia 
The title suggests the story, the music is full of 
(OR ANGELS AWAIT, ) pleasing effets. Price, 30 cts. W. S. GILBERT 
BY JNO. E. WEBSTER, PUBLISHID BY AND 






ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Books of the opera are now ready as follows: 
VOCAL SCORE, complete (Words, Music and 
Piano Accompaniment), Price, $1.00. 
PIANO FORTE SCORE, Music only, Price, 
50 cents. 
VOCAL GEMS, the principal airs, Price, 50 cts. 
We have also in press Potpourris, Waltzes, Polkas 
Gavottes, etc., etc., arranged from the Opera for the 
Piano by the celebrated leader and composer, J. J. 
Brahams, and others, which will be issued at once. 


THE JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Is one of the best songs in our catalogue. We pub- 
lish editions for high and low voices. Price, 50 cts. 


Published ni The JOHN CHURCH we beenant: 


MY OWN, MY ALL. 


SONG. 
Words by M. ©. Woodward, 
Music by Frederic Corbett. 


Price, 50 cents. 


This song has already attracted the attention of 
the profession, and is both played and sung in public 
with the greatest success. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
sii cama te oO. 


The John Church Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 


FAMOUS " MEYER” FLutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 
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PALMERS B° x OF, eis SHORT, AND BE ne TERLUPES 
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Cc. 
v. POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 
ie. i ee ‘ 
“4 PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 
4 AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A| 
ff. 
be. FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 
ie. 
m THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
w GENERAL FACTORS, | 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 
O. % | 
: R 
OOT & SONS MUSIC Co., | 
lu | 
, of E. V. CHURCH, Mawacer, 
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SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 
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-% The Most Complete Stock in the West. 
e. 
WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
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| the best character, such as your « 










1890 to 1990. 
Good Music Never Dies. 





Choice Sacred Solos, 34 fine songs | 
Choice Sacred Solos, for low voice,40 songs. .$1 
Song Classics, Sop. and Tenor, 50 songs SI! 
| Song C lassics, low voice, 47 songs al 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs $1 
Classic Tenor Songs, 36 songs $1 
Choice Vocal Duets, the very best ¢] 
Everest’s Album of Songs, good selections. . $1 
Maud V. White’s Album, tasteful songs $1 
; Sullivan's Vocal Album, a master’s work...$! 
$] 



















Popular Song Collection, 37 good songs. 
| Good Old Songs We used to Sing, 115 songs. .$1 
Gellege Songs, 150,090 sold 
College Songs for Banjo; for Guitar; each 
| Bhymes and Tunes; Osgood. 


Sweet home m1 I 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Pian Classics, Vol. 1, 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2, 
Classical Pianist, 42 pieces.... 
Popular Piano Collection, 27 pieces 
Popular Dance Music Collection .. 
Young People’s Classics, 52 
The above are all superior books. 


EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES. 


60 cents, $6 dozen) for Quartet and Chorus 
74 short pieces of sacred music « 
hoir needs 


$1 


44 pieces 
31 piec es 


easy prec es 





THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 


4 cents, $3.60 dozen , by L. O. Emerson 
and Edwin Moore. Earnest, refined, elv- 
vated poetry and music, which will be most 
welcome to the best classes of temperance 
workers 


SONG HARMONY, (°°, ces; $8, dozen, 

s by . O. Emerson 
Just exactly the book that wit suit you for 
this winter’s Singing Also an ap 
propriate and good Seok for High Schools 


Classes. 


Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 


SONG MANUAL. 33° 

tor Book 2, 40c., $4.20 
doz. : or book 3. 50c.. 4.80 doz Admira- 
bly adapted to the different ages of school 
life, with plain instructions and best of 
music. 

Select for practice in your Singing Society 
one of our noble and beautiful CANTATAS 
(send for list), or the easy Oratorio, EMMAN- 
VEL, ($1) by Trowbridge; or for Fairs and 
Festivals, the peculiarly nice, pretty and 
easy DAIRY MAID’S SUPPER, (20 cents, $1.80 
doz.) by Lewis; or for the children, Macy’s 
new STRANGE VISITORS, or A MEETING OF 
THE NATIONS, (30 cents, $3 dozen); or the 
KINGDOM OF MOTHER GOOSE, (25 cents, $2.28 


dozen) by Mrs. Boardman 
Any Book Mailed for Relail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 


867 Broadway, New York 
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na- tive land, Our na-tive land, Our na - tive land, Our na -tive land, Our na - tive fone 


na - tive land, Our na- tive land, Our na - tive land, Our na - tive land, Our na - tive land. 
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